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NOTES AND QUERIES. 1 


THIS WEEK: 
Captain Blake’s Chinese Boy . 
From a Collection of Autographs .. ... ... 
Some Naval Nicknames .. .. .. 
Tennyson and Bamford 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday, at 14, Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Pelephone : Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year. U.S.A. $10, includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


wHat America may be expected to pro- 

duce in the way of a distinctive Ameri- 
can style in art is a question of great in- 
terest. In the December American Review, 
however, Mr. Ralph Adams Cram is in- 
clined to deny that any expectation of the 
sort is well founded. ‘“‘. . . I take no stock 
whatever,’’ he says, ‘in the plausible but 
fallacious theory that, since past ages have 
manifested their spirit through one style 
that held for everything, both religious and 
secular, so ought we to do, inventing and em- 
ploying universally an ‘ American’ or at 
. There is no 
such thing as an Americanism demanding 
individual artistic expression because there 
is no such thing as a specific and individual- 
ized America.” Mr, Cram is chiefly con- 
cerned with architecture, with its relation 
to society as exhibited through tradition on 
the one hand and through modernism on the 
other. His theory of the arts includes the 
view that they are by nature expository. 
After fifty years of barrenness what, on this 
view, could be the explanation of ‘the 
sudden and comprehensive redemption that 
took place between the years 1880 and 1900?” 
He finds it in the rise of two ‘‘ powerfully 
generative personalities,’ Richardson and 
McKim; and in the dynamic functioning of 
the American Institute of Architects and of 
the new schools of architecture. The ‘‘ new 
and noble architecture ’’ was created, that is 
to say, ‘‘ outside the orbit of current living,”’ 
and was made popular by fashion. Was it 
only by fashion? It certainly appears so by 
the fact that, when ‘‘ modernistic’’ art in 
turn arrived from Europe, it also was 


ardently accepted. Another remark which 
May prove estive to those who watch 
American development in architecture is the 
praise of what is being done just now in New 
Mexico and Arizona—the most part of the 
new building there is said to be ‘‘ about as 
sane, wholesome, essentially domestic and liv- 
able—and beautiful as well—as anything ’”’ 
the author has found elsewhere. The word 
“beautiful ’’ seems to us to stand for the 
heart of the problem. One is sometimes 
tempted to think of the word as relic of a 
faculty that in western civilization has de- 
cayed beyond power to function. 


E noted in the Bookseller for Dec. 20 
that the total number of books pub- 
lished in 1935 stands at 16,678, exceeding the 
number for 1934 by 1,242, and also making 
a “‘ record,’’ being by 1,184 above the pro- 
duction of 1930, the previous record. In the 
analysis of this output, two things interested 
us—first, the diminution in éditions de luze, 
which in 1930 numbered 209, and progress- 
ively falling—though with a rise in’ 1934— 
sank in 1935 to 57; and secondly, the in- 
creasing activity in translations, which 
numbered 480. There is a good deal to be 
said for éditions de luxe, no doubt; prob- 
ably their existence keeps up the standard 
of the rest of the books, and then, most 
of them are admirable in one way or another 
as objects to look at. But they have the 
drawbacks of the things that are not fully 
‘real’ and that are too beautiful for use. 
You can hardly actually read an édition de 
luxe, at any rate not with a pipe in your 
mouth, or lying in bed, or eating a meal, or 
by the roadside on a walk. A k that is 
incapable of being a companion is only half 
a book. So that we are inclined to rejoice 
that it is found less worth while than it 
lately was to produce these paragons. It is 
almost needless to say that the greatest in- 
crease was in fiction; but there again we 
find matter for satisfaction in there having 
been so large a number of new editions of 
old books. This seems to argue well both 
for the gucies of the books and the con- 
stancy of readers—the latter an important 
factor, one may think, in the decision of 
what is or is not to be established as a classic. 


The Editor’s thanks to those contributors 
who have sent ‘N. and Q.’ kindly greetings 
and good wishes for 1936. These are most 
cordially reciprocated. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


CAPTAIN BLAKE’S CHINESE BOY. 


RABLY in the reign of King George IIL., 
my great-great-grandfather, John Blake 
(1713-90), a Captain in the service of the 
Honourable East India Company, set up 
house in Parliament Street, Westminster, the 
street having been recently constructed in 
pursuance of ap Act dated 1756. His eldest 
son, John Bradby Blake, a youth of brilliant 
promise, went out in 1766, at the age of 
twenty-one, as a resident super-cargo in the 
service of the Company at Canton, ‘‘ where 
he employed every spare moment of his time 
to the advancement of natural science and the 
benefit of his country.’’! He made researches 
into the natural history of the Chinese 
Empire, sending home the seeds of trees, 
shrubs, roots, fruits, etc., for propagation ; 
he engaged ‘‘one of the most ingenious 
artists of the pencil in China ”’ to draw and 
colour botanical specimens under his direc- 
tion (he and his assistant would sit working 
together eight or nine hours a day ‘‘ in the 
leisure time, after the shipping were des- 
patched for Europe’’); he sent back speci- 
mens of the kaolin and petunse used by the 
Chinese ceramists in making ‘‘ the true Nan- 
kin porcelaine.’”’2 These were put into the 
hands of Josiah Wedgwood, who was just 
beginning those experiments which ended in 
the perfecting of jasper. Wedgwood’s experi- 
ment book at the Etruria Museum, Stoke-on- 
Trent, contains several references to the 
‘*Chinese Porcelain materials sent from 
China by Mr. Blake,’’ and the latter was 
proceeding much further in these researches 
when he died suddenly at Canton in Nov- 
ember, 1773, aged twenty-eight. Joachim 
Smith modelled a portrait-medallion of him 
in jasper, in 1774, a copy of which is still 
in the Etruria Museum, together with two 
block-moulds. The Royal Society had been 
just about to elect him as a member when 
the President informed the meeting of his 
sudden death.5 

Now on one of his visits to England, John 
Bradby Blake had brought back with him 
a Chinese youth who attracted the notice of 
that brilliant and princely personage, John 


1 Annual Register for 1776 (J. B. Blake). 

2 Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser, May 
24, 1774. 

3 Daily Advertiser, May 25, 1774. 


Frederick Sackville, third Duke of Dorset 
(1745-99). The Duke took him into his ser- 
vice at Knole, as page, and had him educated 
at Sevenoaks Grammar School. Moreover, 
he caused him to be painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and the celebrated picture of the 
* Chincse Boy ”’ is one of the principal orna- 
ments of the Sackville Collection at Knole. 
Grave, dignified, and a little wistful, as 
though his thoughts had strayed far from the 
lovely landscape at Knole to his home in the 
far East, the boy sits cross-legged on a bamboo 
sofa, fan in hand, the square toes of his red 
shoes forming beautiful spots of colour 
against the crimson and blue of his robes, 

e and his conical hat reappear in Gains- 
borough’s pencil sketch for the full-length 
portrait of Giannetta Baccelli, an Italian 
dancer, who spent some time in England 
under the Duke’s protection. The sketch is 
at Knole; the picture (in which the boy does 
not appear) is in the possession of Viscountess 
Swinton. Master and servant, they hang 
together at Knole: the Duke’s exquisite por- 
trait, by Gainsborough, in the ballroom; the 
boy, Hwang-a-Tung,’ in the Reynolds Room. 

In Mrs. Delany’s correspondence there is 
a letter written to a friend, Mrs. Port, dated 
‘* Bulstrode, 11th June, 1775.” 


Last Friday we had an _ extraordinary 
vistor here: Mr. Whang at Tong: thus he 
writes his name: — you know the Chinese 
write perpendicularly. He came with a Cap- 
tain Blake, who has taken him under his 
protection, and has had him instructed in 
necessary knowledge. He is a young man; 
I believe I gave you an account of him and 
his dress some time ago. (5) 


Mrs. Delany therewith reproduced Chinese 
characters signifying the young man’s name: 
a hundred years later, in 1878, Sir George 
Scharf, C.B., the first Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, sent these to Dr. 
S. Birch, of the British Museum, who re- 
ported that Mrs. Delany had ingenuously 
printed the characters upside-down. Never- 
theless, he believed them to signify Hwang 
(yellow) e tung, ‘‘ or as J should read it” 
(writes Dr. Birch) “‘ Hwang ya Tung.” I 
am giving a copy of these curious particu- 
lars to our friend, Lord Sackville,’”’ adds Sir 


4 Miss V. Sackville-West, in her fascinating 
book, ‘ Knole and the Sackvilles’ (Heinemann, 
1923), says that the English servants called 
the boy “ Warnoton.” It was the nearest 


approach they could make to his name. 

5 ‘The Autobiography and Correspondence 
of Mary Granville (Mrs, Delany), 2nd series, 
Vol. ii. Bentley. 1862. 
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George Scharf.6 

Further particulars of Hwang ya Tung are 
found in that great book, ‘ History of the 
Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A.,’ by 
Algernon Graves, F.S.A., and William Vine 
Cronin (1899), where three pictures are de- 
scribed—all three the portraits of a Chinese 
boy or youth, and all completely different in 
size and design (Vol. iii., p. 1028). 

No. I is described as 

Wang-y-Tong, a Chinese boy brought over 
by Capt. Blake and placed in Sevenoaks 
School. Whole length, on canvas, 49 x 39 in. 
Three-quarter face to the right, seated cross- 
legged on a sofa. In August 1776 the Duke of 
Dorset paid for ‘ Whang-y-Tong, the Chinese ’ 
£73 10s. (This is the Chinese Boy at Knole.) 


To No. II, described as ‘‘ Wang-y-Tong”’ 
or “‘ Tanchequa,”’ I will return. 

No. III is described by Graves and Cronin 
as 


Wang-y-Tong, Head size, on canvas, 23 x 18 
in. Exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1871, 
No. 30, by Archdeacon Harrison. 


Sir George Scharf had added in his letter 
to Mr. Cripps: ‘‘ If you communicate on this 
subject [i.e., the Chinese ag? to my truly 
venerable friend, Archdeacon Harrison, pray 
convey to him my very respectful compli- 
ments. Some very pleasant youthful recol- 
lections of mine are associated with him and 
his good lady at Canterbury.” 

The Ven. Benjamin Harrison (1808-87), 
Archdeacon of Maidstone and Canon of Can- 
terbury, was the eldest son of Benjamin Har- 
rison of Clapham Common, Treasurer of 
Guy’s Hospital The Archdeacon’s wife was 
Isabella, daughter of Henry Thornton, M.P., 
of Battersea Rise, Co. Surrey, Abolitionist 
and intimate friend of William Wilberforce. 
The Archdeacon himself was great-nephew to 
John Bradby Blake, and this head of Wang- 
y-Tong had come down to him from his grand- 
mother, Sally Blake (Mrs. Henry Hinde 
Pelly), eldest daughter and co-heiress of old 
Captain John Blake of Parliament Street. 
Family tradition stated that when the Duke 
of Dorset had the Chinese Boy painted for 
himself, he presented a “‘ smaller replica,”’ 
also by Reynolds, to the Blakes. After the 
Archdeacon’s death the picture passed to his 
wife, and was bequeathed by her to her own 
nephew, C. I. Thornton, the famous cricketer. 
It is now in the possession of Mr. Thornton’s 
niece, Meriel (Mrs. Albert Hamilton). The 


6 MS. letter to Wilfred Cripps, Esq., C.B., 
now in the possession of Major Sir F. W. B. 


Head, catalogued by Graves and Cronin 
among Reynolds’s works, is a replica of the 
head of the Chinese Boy at Knole, and wears 
the serious, half-English look given to the 
youth by Sir Joshua. 

To return to No. Il, as described by Graves 
and Cronin: 


Wang-y-Tong or Tanchequa. Half-length 
canvas 314 x 25 in. A Chinese elected an Hon. 
Royal Academician on the foundation of the 
Body. Three-quarter face turned to the R., 
in a Chinese hat. Painted 1770 (Grosvenor 
Catalogue). No record of a _ sitting: the 
picture only ascribed to Reynolds. 

Exhibited 
Suffolk St., 1833, No. 192, as Tan quet cha, the 
clever artist, by W. Bond. 
Grosvenor, 1884, No. 51, by H. L. Bischoffsheim. 
Sold at Christie’s, March 1, 1873, Lot 78 
(Graves, owner) for £78 15. 0. to Green. 

The picture, which was probably the replica 
given by the artist to Capt. Blake, belongs to 
H. L. Bischoffsheim, at Bute House, South 
Audley St. 

In the list of Academicians given by Tom 
Taylor the name is Tan chet qua. 


By the courtesy of Messrs. Christie, Man- 
son and Woods I am able to add that the 
picture appeared in the Bischoffsheim Sale, 
7 May, 1926, and was purchased by them for 
a client; re-sold at Christie’s in June, 1928, 
it was bought by Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi, 
from whom I myself purchased it in July, 
1935. 

Messrs. Graves and Cronin were mistaken 
in saying that No. II was probably the re- 
plica given by the artist to Capt. Blake; that 
was obviously No. III, which in 1871 emerges 
into view as the property of Archdeacon Har- 
rison, great-grandson of Captain John Blake 
of Parliament Street. 

How did the additional name, Tan-che-qua, 
become attached to Wang-y-Tong, No. II? 
Tan-chet-qua, also known as ‘‘ Mr. Chitqua ”’ 
or ‘‘ Checqua,” was a Chinese artist who 
came over to England 


in the Harrenden East Indiaman, Captain 
Jameson, the beginning of August, 1769.... 
Curiosity and respect for the British induced 
him to visit this island. He is a middle-aged 
man of a proper stature, his face and hands 
of a copperish colour, is elegantly dressed in 
silk robes after the fashion of his country, 
speaks the Lingua Franca, mixt with broken 
English, is be sensible and a great observer. 
fle is remarkably ingenious in forming small 
busts, with a sort of China earth, many of 
which carry a striking likeness of the person 
they are designed to represent. He steals a 
likeness and forms the bust from memory.— 


Cripps at Ampney Park, Glos. 


(Gentleman’s Magazine, May, 1771, vol. xli. 
pp. 257-8). 
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In November, 1769, Thomas Bentley— 
naturally interested in clay-modelling—de- 
scribes him thus to his partner, Josiah Wedg- 
wood : 

One great curiosity I cannot omit, I mean 
a Chinese portrait modeller lately arrived 
from Canton, one of those artists that make 
the Mandarin figures that are brought to Eng- 
land.... small busts in clay which he 
colours. ... His dresses are chiefly of satin 
.... his complexion is very swarthy, the eye- 
lashes almost always in motion. . . He has 
been with the King and Queen, who were much 
pleased with him, and he is to take the por- 
traits of the Royal Infantry. He has _ ten 
guineas a piece for his little portraits, which 
are very small, (Jewitt, ‘The Wedgwoods,’ 
1865, pp. 209-10). 

On Apr. 23, 1770, Josiah Wedgwood writes 
to Thomas Bentley : 

I wish you could take some opportunity to 
call upon Checkaw and tell him, or Mr. Marr, 
that I was oblig’d to leave London (my Wife 
ordd. me positively away you know) before 
Monday or I wod. have sat to him, but it 
— be the first thing I do when I return to 

own. 


On 16 Feb., 1771, among some accounts 
dealing with the firm’s London rooms, Wedg- 
wood notes that he has paid ‘‘ Checqua ’’ ten 
guineas. Would that this model of ‘ Wedg- 
wood as a Mandarin’ could now be found! 

It was Thomas Bentley who let fall the sig- 
nificant remark—lightly me a as a straw 
from the beak of a nesting bird—that Checqua 
came from Canton. That being so, he must 
have known John Bradby Blake — always 
deeply interested in the earths, clays, sands, 
stones of China. 


In April, 1770, ‘‘ Mr. Chitqua ’’ attended 
the first dinner of the Royal Academy, and 
was introduced by Zoffany into a group of 
Academicians—Reynolds and others—in the 
well-known picture at Windsor Castle, ‘ The 
Royal Academy in 1772.’ This circumstance 
probably led to the inaccurate notion, re- 
peated by Graves and Cronin, that Tan-chet- 
qua had been elected an Honorary Royal 
Academician. His mature, Oriental coun- 
tenance peeps out in the back row on the left 
among those of his British confreres; he ex- 
hibited once only (a bust) at the Royal 
Academy, in 1770. Obviously he cannot be 
the youth whose portrait is said to date from 
that year. Not long afterwards, the portrait 


modeller left England. 

What was the connection between himself 
and the Chinese Boy? Was it that of uncle 
and nephew, or may be that of cousins? If 
Wang-y-Tong were indeed his son, he left 


the youth behind in England for many years, 

Who among Reynolds’s many pupils 
painted the picture now in my possession? 
Who owned it before 1833, when W. Bond ex- 
hibited it in Suffolk Street? There seems but 
little hope now of any answer to these ques- 
tions. 

The replica of the head in the picture at 
Knole would have hung in Captain Blake’s 
house in Parliament Street, which was filled 
with treasures from the East, including the 
““China paintings, China Ware, Lacquer 
Ware and all Chinese Curiosities ’’ that John 
Bradby Blake either sent to Europe or be- 
queathed to his ‘‘ honoured ffather ”’ in his 
will, proved in 1774. In that same house 
hung a yet greater treasure, the portrait of 
Admiral Robert Blake, purchased from 
Joseph Ames, the ship-chandler, by my great- 
great-grandfather some time between 1748 and 
1759, when Ames died. Known as ‘‘ The 
Pelly Portrait of Admiral Blake,”’ this cele- 
brated picture is now in the possession of 
a descendant of Captain John Blake. But 
where hung Wang-y-Tong, called Tanchequa? 

This little article may end with a glance 
at the latter as he hangs now in Amen Court, 
facing John Bradby Blake’s lacquer cabinet 
and dark blue Nankin dinner-service.? Here 
the Boy has a more Oriental appearance than 
in his other portraits, but it is to be remarked 
that the left eye has the strong cast seen in 
all three. Under the Chinese hat of a beau- 
tiful red colour are slanting eyebrows: in the 
one ear visible—the typical Oriental ear—is 
a slender ear-ring. The planes of the face 
are exquisitely modelled. In the hand is a 
curious little stick, from which dangles a 
piece of green jade; the robe is a deep mul- 
berry colour; a crimson vest with a little col- 
lar of Nankin blue is just visible. The coun- 
tenance is as remarkable for its look of 
patient sweetness as the figure for great dig- 
nity and distinction. 

I do not suppose that anything further will 
ever be known about that romantic figure, 
the Chinese Boy. 

GERALDINE MOZLEyY. 


7 In Josiah Wedgwood’s Commonplace Book 
appears “information from a Chinese man, 
at Mr. Blake’s in London (1775), as to the 
Chinese method of manufacturing their 
China ware.” We read,that “ Mr. Whang at 
Tong says that the blue Nankin china _ is 
“ae painted before it is put in the kiln, 
which is the reason the blues never wash off; 
which the red, fo etc. does—for the gold, 
red etc. is added afterwards, and then burnt 
or baked again.” 


ID 
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FROM A COLLECTION OF 


AUTOGRAPHS. 


III. Jonn Dymoxke, CHAMPION oF ENGLAND, 


Scrivelsby Court 
Nov’ 21st 1822. 
Revd Sir 

I fear, long ‘ere this, I must have 
appeared extremely rude to have permitted 
your very obliging favor to have remained 
so long unanswered but I flatter myself, 
when you have read the apology I have to 
offer, that you will acquit me of any inten- 
tional disrespect. The fact is the very day 
after the date of your letter I was prepar- 
ing to go to Horncastle to attend the anni- 
versary of a charity of which 1 was Patron 
when I was unfortunately in my own 
ripe Room seized with an Apopletic 

it where I lay some time & was found 
by my Worthy Friend the Archdeacon of 
Bedford who was waiting to accompany me 
to Horncastle as he had kindly undertaken 
to preach the Sermon on the occasion. I 
of course was unable to proceed as three 
hours, I find, elapsed before they had any 
hopes of restoring me to my family again 
however it pleased God to bless their 
anxious efforts but I have continued so 
weak ever since together with two more 
attacks that I have been forbid all kinds 
of business however as I now feel better 
& hope soon to get out again at least’ in 
m rriage, I have determined your 
aieine favor shall no longer remain un- 
attended to. 

In the first place allow me to thank you 
for your obliging recollection of me & in 
regard to the Book shall be very glad to 
have it provided too much is not expected 
for it. The Champion of that day was a 
Cousin old Lewis Dymoke who had per- 
formed the same Ceremony at the Corona- 
tions of Queen Ann & George the first & 
had nearly done the same at George the 
third but he died a little time after George 
the 24 when my Grandfather succeeded but 
he did not live to officiate & therefore my 
Father being the next performed the Cere- 
mony for George the 34 & my elder Son as 
my Deputy for George the 4% a representa- 
tion of which all in Gold I take in in 
Numbers of which I have as yet only three 
but which is to be completed in two moro 
& I do assure you it is most magnificently 
beautiful & I have commemorated the 
Event by making a new Armoury where I 


have hung up all the old Armour which 
the Tenantry in antient times used to wear 
when in attendance upon their Lord upon 
a summons from the Crown to appear with a 
select body of Troops in right of his Barony 
to prepare for War & in the Centre of 

the Room I have placed a large 

War-Horse a perfect facsimile of 

the Horse my Son rode at the Coro- 

nation with the whole of the Para- 

phernalia & the suit of Armour 
Armed Cap a pie just as it appeared before 
the King & I do assure you it has a very 
fine effect, I have added likewise an entire 
new Gothick Window & filled it with very 
fine old painted Glass one piece of which 
represents an old Tournament with the two 
Champions in the act of commencing the 
Charge in the presence of a large assemb- 
lage of the Court & Ladies & as the fine 
old Hall & all its antiquities were de- 
stroyed by fire in the Year 1764 it gives it 
a little more antient appearance than it 
wi have otherwise possessed. I am afraid 
you wil! think me very troublesome in writ- 
ing you so long a letter upon my own con- 
cerns but 1 trust you will forgive me & 
favor me with another line in regard to 
the Book & allow me to remain Dear Sir 
Yt very respectful & faithful Servt 

John Dymoke. 
Rich? Lloyd 
Bank Place 
Chester 

From Dymocke 

The Champion of 

England. 


The history of the Dymokes and the Cham- 
of has been extensively 
ealt with in ‘N. and Q.’ over the years. 
Interested persons are referred to the follow- 
ing items: 5 S. v. 509, vii. 401, viii. 80, 134; 
x. 289, 454; 7 S. iii. 151, 235, 313, vii. 482, 
viii. 113, 175, 254; 8 S. xi. 349, 357, xii. 92; 
9 S. ix. 503, xii. 135, 154; 11 S. iii. 461, 
vii. 207. 

At one of these references the late Srp 
JoHN Macuean wrote that he was contemplat- 
ing ‘ Memoirs of the Championship’; has 
anyone else ever brought this idea to frui- 
tion ? 

Can anyone give information of the anni- 
versary of the Horncastle charity referred 
to in the letter, or of the then Archdeacon 
of Bedford who was to be the preacher? 
Where are the ‘‘ new Armoury ”’ and its em- 
bellishments? Are any of the things the 
writer mentions still at Scrivelsby Court or 
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elsewhere? Is the Dymoke family extinct? 
They were baronets, but no person of the 
name appears in the current ‘ Baronetage.’ 
T. Cann F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 


OME NAVAL NICKNAMES.—The follow- 
ing og om in The Navy, the official 


shot away two of her “ woodbines” but she 
survived and took part in the Great War ten 
years later. 

The simple names of our small navy of to- 
day—many of them well-known towns and 
counties—do not lend themselves to much 
alteration, either by the wag or by the author 
of genuine “howlers.” A few, “however, crop 
up from time to time. When the modern 
destroyers Amazon and Ambuscade first ap- 


organ of the Navy League, December, 1935, | peared, their engines gave a good deal of 
contributed by Lieut.-Commander H. R. po Hence “ Am-a-dud” and “ Am-bust- 


Gordon Cumming: 
Many British warships have been unofficially 


rechristened in the past, sometimes with a 
special reason. An early example was of 
Thetis being nicknamed “ 'Tea-Chest”; she 
was the first ship to try the experiment of 
halving the rum ration and substituting tea 
and sugar in 1823. | 

Names of mythological characters usually 
came in for slight changes for the Lower Deck 
insisted upon simpler pronunciations. Thus 
we had “Andrew Mack,” “ Penny Lope,’ 
“Pom One,” “Hermy One” and “ Bally 
Ruffian” while Agamemnon was first called 
Bggs-and-Bacon ” and later “ Weston ” 
after the founder of Sailor’s Homes. Her 
memory was preserved when the new sloop 
Weston-super-Mare was dubbed “ Aggie-on- 
*orseback ” but later the ship’s name was 
officially curtailed to Weston, the original 
being too unwieldy. The Swift, our first 
flotilla leader, was almost as big as the “Scout” 
class light cruisers; she was therefore known 
as the “‘ Boy Scout ” ! 

Our big navy of 1914-18 contained pseudonyms 
in plenty. Agincourt was “Gin Palace”; 
Sutlej, “Subtle J”; Lord Nelson, “ Lord ‘elp 
us”; Colossus, “Galoshes” or “ Slosher”; 
Iron Duke “Tin Duck”; Versatile, “‘ Vesta 
Tilley” and so on. During the armistice period 
the fleet flagship—hitherto known as “Q. E.” 
or “ Lizzie””—became very popular with the 
Press. So for a time we had H.M.S. “ Daily 
Mirror.” Among depot-ships we have had 
* Aquarium” and “ Cycle-box ” for Aquarius 
and Cyclops, while Lucia is called “‘the Banana 
Boat ” because she was a West Indian fruit- 
carrier before being bought by the Admiralty. 

Furious and Courageous, built as enormous 
light cruisers, were nicknamed “ Curious ” 
and “Outrageous” on account of their original 
design and the great secrecy maintained over 
their construction. When converted to an air- 
craft carrier the latter was called “the 
Covered Waggon,” while Argus—also without 
mast or funnel—became “the Flat Iron.” On 
one occasion, when sighted at sea by a 
foreigner, the last-named was reported as “a 
derelict, capsized and on fire” ! 

Even foreign man-of-war have not escaped 
nicknames from our sailors. The French 
Henry IV and Condé were known as “ Angry 
Cat” and “Fluid” respectively, and the 
Russian crusier Askold, with her five tall fun- 
nels, was “the Packet of Woodbines.” At the 


Battle of the Yellow Sea in 1904 the Japanese 


ALFRED WELBY. 


THE QUARTERED SHIELD.—The great 

value of many a quartered shield has 
never fully been realised. As everyone knows, 
each quarter on shield represents an heiress 
marriage; but few have really studied the 
early pedigrees, and when this is done, it is 
very curious to notice how each herald 
worked alone and gave his own idea of such 
inter-marriages. 

The descent from the Earls of Chester 
gives a good example of this. The wolf’s 
head of Hugh Lupus may be followed by the 
less well known wolf’s head surrounded by 
crosses, sometimes drawn as a lion’s head and 
called Gernon, at another time called Richard 
de Blois, Earl of Chester. 

The three wheat-sheaves for Blundeville 
may be there, as well as the six sheaves 
of Kevehole and the lion rampant on a red 
field for Meschines. Three piles gules for 
Scott and very occasionally a curious shield 
with a divided chief which may be intended 
for Flatel may also appear, and lastly 
Romare, Earl of Lincoln, with three lozenges 
in a semée of crosslets. But very seldom the 
whole sequence of eight quarterings belonging 
to the Earls of Chester are to be found in 
one shield. 

If any shield trying to give a descent from 
a Plantagenet line is examined, one curious 
point may be noticed: that none of the wives 
is shown, with the exception of later shields 
which give Boleyn and Rochford. 

The families of Moleynes and Valoines 
have the same shield, and much confusion 
exists between the two, except that Valoines 
often is associated with Glanville. This last 
is sometimes called Cloville, while Moleyns 
shows Moek to record an early marriage. 

No existing book on Heraldry says any- 
thing about the fact that certain shields are 
usually together among quarterings, though 
often separated and out of their proper 
sequence, like the Marney, Phillibert and 
St. John in some Howard shields. The 
various Howard quarterings are interesting. 
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In them sometimes the Earls of Chester are 
shown. Both Warren and Nevill families 
show great variation in their quarterings. 
It seems to me that the work of early 
heralds might be identified by the sequence 
in quartered shields. I have made a study 
of those arms usually associated together 
among quarterings which makes it easy to 
see what the Heralds intended to show. One 
of the finest examples of a quartered shield 
is on the Dudley Tomb in St. Mary’s, War- 
wick. These quartered shields were not in- 
tended as ornaments but as a condensed 
pedigree in a pictorial form, and if they are 
compared with early igrees it will be 
found many descri as ‘‘heiress’’ are 


not recognised by the heralds. Cops, 


E PARTHENON.—In a recent interest- 
ing catalogue (No. 404) Messrs. Holland 

Brothers, booksellers, of Birmingham, list 
The Parthenon, a Magazine of Art and Liter- 
ature [Edited by Francis Ross, R.A.], from 
June, 1825 to January, 1826. 

They quote the following note from the 
end-paper of this bound file: 

This ag belonged to Francis Ross, and is 
probably the only complete one in existence. 

May I “— that a run of the Parthenon, 
Nos. 1 to 16, inclusive, is in the Newberry 
Library, Chicago? It extends from June 11, 
1825, to January, 1826. From June 11 to 
Aug. 26, 1825, or for the first twelve numbers, 
the magazine was a weekly. During the re- 
mainder of its life it was a monthly, four 
more issues (those for October, November, 
December, 1825, and January, 1826) being 
published. Other American libraries than 
the Newberry which have complete files of 
this periodical are the State Library of Cali- 
fornia, the Library of Congress, the New 
York Public Library, and the Library of 
Yale University. Nos. 1-12 are possessed by 
the Harvard College Library. 


Ropert S. Forsyrue. 
The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 


ORRECTION OF THE ‘D.N.B.’: 
GEORGE MACDONALD’S GRAND- 
FATHER.—The maternal grandfather of 
George MacDonald (1820-1908) was Captain 
George Mackay, Banff. The ‘ D.N.B.’ says 
that he was in the Navy. He was actually 
in the North Lowland Fencibles, and had 
been Tacksman of Duardbeg in Sutherland. 
An exceedingly interesting article about these 
Mackays appeared in the Banffshire Journal 

of Dec. 17, 1935. 

B: 


Readers’ Queries. 


TENNYSON AND BAMFORD. 


HE following note, which appears to be an 
extract from an old letter, apparently 
relates to the presentation by Alfred Tenny- 
son of a book of his poems to Samuel Bam- 
ford, Labour politician (1788-1872). Is any- 
thing known of the incident, its date or the 
individual who sought out Bamford, as re- 
lated below? Is the account of the interview 
taken from a published source? It has been 
preserved with a packet of letters and a MS, 
oem by Tennyson, with which is a letter 
rom John Forster, to the poet, telling him 
of Bamford’s admiration for his poetry, and 
his desire to possess a volume of his works. 


I have not yet taken my bonnett off after 
hunting up Bamford. First of all we went to 
Blakeley, to his little whitewashed cottage 
at the end of a row, bordered round, close 
under the windows, with flowers, some of 
which were yet in bloom. His pretty wife, 
(don’t fancy her young because she is not, but 
she is womanly sweet and pretty; she makes 
one think of hawthorn blossom) was cleaning, 
and our visit would have been ill-timed to 
anyone but a lady, as she is; but she put 
away pail, and dusters and all, and welcomed 
us heartily in her gentle way, only regretting 
“her master” was not at home; “he had 
= into Manchester,” where she did not 

now. She showed us a present they had had 
of two. birch-wood rocking chairs’ with 
“Mima” and “Jane” carved in old English 
on the back of each, they were evidently her 
pride, and made the only ornament of the 
little white-washed room, with the exception 
of a pair of stag’s horns. She gave us bread 
and butter, and many kind gentle words. 
Then we bade her goodbye, and set off to find 
“her master” in Manchester which was like 
finding a needle in a bottle of hay. But I 
shan’t go into the details of the hunting of 
this any, but at last we pounced upon the 
great gray stalwart man coming out of a little 
old fashioned publichouse, where Blakeley 
people put up. When he came up, I kept my 
book back, (like a child eating the paste 
before the preserve) till we had got through 
all the commonplace crust of our conversa- 
tion. Then I produced it; and he said “ this 
is grand.” I said “ Look at the title page,” 
for I saw he was fairly caught by something 
he liked in the middle of the book, and was 
the street. 


standing reading it there in 


‘Well, I am a proud man this day,” he ex- 
claimed, then he turned it up and down and 
ree a bit (it was a very crowded street), and 
is gre 
Suddenly he stop 
him back again?’ 


face went quite brown with pleasure, 
“What mun I do for 
“Oh, you must write to 
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bim, and thank him.” “I’d rather walk 20 
miles than write a letter any day.” “ Well, 
then Mr. Bamford, suppose you do set off this 
Xmas, and walk and thank Tennyson.” He 
looked up from his book right into my face, 
quite indignant “ Lord, woman, walking won’t 
reach him. We’re on the earth, but he is 
there, up above. I can no more reach him 
by walking, than if he were an eagle or a sky- 
lark high above my head.” (1 think that 
almost comes up to the coalmerchant’s com- 
pliment to the Duchess of Devonshire), 
especially as it came fresh warm straight 
from the heart, without a notion of makin 
a figurative speech, but as it were litera 
truth, and I were a goose for not being aware 
of it. Then he dipped down into his book, and 
began reading about the Sleeping Beauty, and 
in the middle stopped to look at the writing 
again, and we left him in a sort of sleep- 
walking state, and only trust he will not be 


1un over, 
P. D. Munpy. 


RIBS OF THE CLASSICS. — | should 
much welcome any notes on these and 
their authorship. Christopher Smart, the 
poet of ‘A Song to David,’ turned Horace 
into English prose, and Mr. Edmund Blun- 
den—in the introductory notice to his edi- 
tion of the ‘ Song,’ published in 1924—says 
that ‘‘ cribbing schoolboys’ are still aware 
that_he performed that feat. It is not now, 
I believe, the fashion to regard cribs so 
severely as they once were regarded. _Per- 
haps some of the older readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
can recall those which were in use at their 

public schools. 

S. E. 


THE INNER SIDE OF THE SHIELD.— 

In ‘ Sir Gawain and the Green Knight,’ 
XXVill., it is said that Gawain, who caught 
his courage from the five joys of Mary, had 
her image painted on the upper half of his 
shield, so that when he glanced at it his 
force never faltered. Arthur had also the 
image of Mary painted on the inner side of 
his shield. as it a prevalent custom to 
have images so painted, or only one belong- 
ing to Arthurian romance? 

O. E. L. 


OUMANIAN BALLADS. — Among the 
books. mentioned as favourites of Monica 
Peveril Turnbull, whose poems under the title 
“A Short Day’s Work’ were published first 
in January, 1902, nearly a year after the 
writer’s tragic death, are mentioned ‘‘ the 
Roumanian ballads.’’ What editions of 
these were there in English before 1901—and 

what was their quality ? 

E. H. A. 


OHN GORDON, GERRARD STREET. — 
By his will (P.C.C. 155 Norfolk) dated 
Sept. 27, 1785, and proved by his wife Mar. 
27, 1786, John Gordon, of Gerrard Street, 
left to his wife Elizabeth, his messuages at 
Kew, and after her death to his sons, George 
Henry Gordon and William Hesse Gordon. 
He left an annuity bond of £1,500 to his 
daughter Charlotte and ten guineas to his 
daughter Caroline, wife of Captain Hillcoat. 
William Hesse Gordon was in the Madras 
C.S., and by his wife, Marianne Jean John- 
stone, had a son, Hesse Maxwell Augustus 
Gordon (1804-21), who died six months after 
getting an ensigncy in the 85th Foot. What 
became of his uncle, George Henry Gordon? 
Was he the George Henry who held commis- 
sions in turn in the 97th Foot and the 12th 
Dragoons, and who married Patience Sted- 
man, daughter of a Haddington minister? 


J. M. Buttocs. 


UNNING MATCH IN 1625.—Among the 
Tempest muniments at Broughton Hall, 
near Skipton in Craven (Trans. Hist. Soc. 
Lanes. and Ches., xxxix. 59-60) was an in- 
denture dated 10 May, 1625, between Richard 
Massey of Rixton, near Warrington, and 
John Sharples of Freckleton in the Fylde, 
concerning ‘‘ a foot race or match ”’ to be run 
between Thomas Rothwell of Rixton, yeoman, 
and Simon Poynter of Freckleton, husband- 
man, to be run at 2 p.m. on the following 
24 June, from the Cross in Kirkham, Co. 
Lancaster, to the Maypole in Weeton and 
back, for the sum of £20 (ibid., 122-3, 157). 
The distance would be about 7 miles in all. 
Do any of your readers know of earlier 

matches of this kind? 


IR ALBAN POOLE, BAILIFF OF 
EAGLE. — Who was Sir Alban Poole 

(‘ V.C.H. Yorks.,’ iii. 262), bailiff of Eagle 
and preceptor of Newland in 1528 (loc. cit. ; 
Mifsud, ‘ Kts. Hosp. of Ven. Tongue of Engl. 
in Malta,’ 189), who died in England on 9 
Aug., 1530 (ibid., 154-5)? Canon Mifsud 
called him Sir Albion Pole, ‘‘ brother to Car- 
dinald Reginald’ (ibid., 154), but is this 
not a mistake? If he was already a Knight 
of St. John on 5 Aug., 1507 (ibid., 92) he 
can scarcely have been a son of BI. Margaret 
Pole, Countess of Salisbury, as she was not 
born till 14 Aug., 1473 (Leland, ‘ Itin.,’ ed. 
Toulmin Smith, iv. 161). Was he related to 


Sir Henry Poole or Pole, admitted to the 
Order in 1528, sometime Lieut. Turcopolier, 
and pensioned at the suppression of the 


Ope Pers 245 
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Knights of Malta in England in 1540 (Mif- 
sud, op. .cit., 32, 159, 172, 203)? ae 


E “ EDINA” EDITION OF SHAKES- 

PEARE: INTRODUCTION. — Who 
wrote the biographical introduction to this 
edition of Shakespeare, published by Nimmo, 
Hay and Mitchell, of Edinburgh? 


. D. HOSKEN.—I have seen him described 
as ‘‘ the Postman Poet of Helston, Corn- 
wall.’’ I do not find him in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Who was he, and where could I read an 
account of him ? 
C. 3B. 


EEDHAM OF DERBYSHIRE: PEDI- 
GREE WANTED.—Can anyone tell me 
where I can get the pedigree of the Needham 
family settled in the Peak district of Derby- 
shire in A.p. 1154? 1 understand that the 
Visitation of Derbyshire (Harleian Soc. 
Publ.) has not yet appeared. A letter in 
‘N. and Q.’ of 14 Mar., 1891, states that a 
full pedigree of the Cheshire branch is given 
in Mr. J. P. Earwaker’s ‘ History of the 
Ancient Parish of Sandbach,’ but I cannot 
obtain a copy. The late Rev. J. Charles 
Cox in an article on the church of St. Helen’s, 
Darley Dale, says that from researches he was 
making into the history of the Peak Forest, 
Lysons was mistaken in suggesting that the 
Needhams were an offshoot of the Cheshire 
family of the same name. They bore the 
same arms, however. Has any pedigree or 
account of the Leicestershire branch of this 
family appeared in print, other than that 
to be found in the Visitations and in 

Nichols’s History ? 

. N. A. NEEDHAM. 


THE DEAD GUIER.”’ — In ‘ Stanzas 
from the Grande Chartreuse,’ what is 

meant by ‘‘ the Dead Guier’s stream’’? Is 

Matthew Arnold recalling some legend ? 


M. R. 


UNISHMENT BY STONING.—I have 
read that, in the Frankish Chronicle, 
Theodoric uires of an offender that he 
should come before the hall of Alaric seated 


upon a horse and carrying a pike erect in 
his hand, and that Alaric and the Goths 
should pelt him with solidi until he and his 
horse and the top of the pike were buried 
under the mass of solidi thrown at him. Is 
this a development of punishment by stoning ? 
Or is it, on the contrary, the original plan 


and pur of stoning—a buryi alive 
under a 5 om that is also a memorial? Or 
is the incident rather to be compared with 
the story of Tarpeia and the Sabine shields? 


A. E. N. 


‘““TJOT GOSPELLERS.”’ — In one of the 
last speeches of Mary Tudor in ‘ Queen 
Mary,’ Tennyson makes her say : 
There are Hot Gospellers even among our 
guards. 
Is not this an anachronism ? 


ROM ALL SOULS’ DAY TO TWELFTH 
NIGHT.—The mid-winter Feast, a Feast 

of Fools, is said somewhere (I believe by 
Chambers) to have lasted from All Souls’ 
Day to Twelfth Night. In Shakespeare’s 
‘Twelfth Night’ Olivia’s loss of her father 
is supposed to hint at All Souls’ Day. That 
some games and other diversions, which 
helped to pass away the winter, might be 
begun on ‘Alt Souls’ Bey and continued to the 
solstice and a week or two longer is perhaps 
more than credible—might almost be taken 
as certain; but so prolonged a ‘‘ mid-winter- 
feast ’’ is difficult to believe in. Moreover, 
the end of November and December up to 
Christmas were Advent, a season of fasting. 
What is meant by this lengthy ‘‘ feast of 
Fools,’’ and whence did Chambers, or anyone 
else who tells of it, obtain evidence for it? 


E. E. Y. 


“MAKING THE COIF.’’—What does the 
legal term “ Taking the Coif ’’ mean, 
and what is its etymology ? 


J. P. Bacon 


HOMAS BULMER alias LARKE. — A 
person of this name in 1559 conveyed a 
capital messuage called Nun House in Nun- 
thorpe to Francis Cholmeley, and by him two 
years later to Robert and Thomas Yoward. 
How was this Thomas Bulmer alias Larke 
connected with Sir Ralph Bulmer? 


H. Askew. 


OOR RASP.—In 1862 W. H. D. Long- 
staffe wrote a description of the parson- 
age house at Ovingham-on-Tyne, in North- 
umberland, where he tells us that the door 
had, in lieu of a knocker, the old screw ring 
and screw post forming the ‘‘ door rasp.’’ 
At the time this description was written, 
this contrivance was said to be nearly ex- 
tinct in England. 
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An explanation of this quaint arrange- | 


ment would be appreciated and any inform- 
ation of its existence, at present, would be 
interesting, with the place or places where 
it could be seen. 

H. Askew. 


ENELLA BUTE SMEDLEY.—Who was 

this writer (dates 1820-1877), who is 
given a place, with one poem, in_ the 
* Oxford k of Victorian Verse’? I do 
not find her in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


A. U. 


ATHEN MARK WILKS CALL.—This 
writer is represented by three pieces in 

the ‘ Oxford Book of Victorian Verse.’ Who 
was he? I do not find him in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


EATS’S ‘OTHO THE GREAT.’ — Has 
any attempt ever been made to act this 
play? If so, I should be very grateful for 
any information about the performance. Is 
it , Beane what books Brown, who furnished 
Keats with the matter as he went along, 

used for the incidents ? 

RHEDECYNIAN. 


E ACADEMY OF COMPLIMENTS.’ 

—What was this? Sundry anonymous 

ms in the ‘ Oxford Book of Seventeenth- 

entury Verse’ are taken from it. The date 

given is 1671. A ‘ New Academy of Compli- 

Ments’ seems to have appeared in the same 
year. 


RIGIN OF RHYME WANTED.—Whence 
come the following lines—a child’s night 
prayer : 
*“ Whether I wake, or whether I sleep, 
I give my soul to Christ to keep; 
Sleep I now, wake I never— 
I give my soul to Christ for ever.” 


L. E. R. 
DESIRED. 


Some flowers there are that rear their heads 
on high, 
The gorgeous products of a burning sky. 


I have twelves lines (5-foot couplets), attri- 
buted to “Coleridge” I cannot trace them in 
§.T.G.; are they Hartley Coleridge’s? 


UTHOR WANTED.—Who was the author 
of ‘The Babes in the Basket’ and what 
was the date of its publication? 


W. J. Brown. 


Replies. 


SURVIVING QUINTAINS, STOCKS 
AND PILLARIES. 
(clxix. 389, 429, 446). 


I THINK there are stocks in the tower of 
Dawlish Church, Devon. I remember 
them next to the manor pound here, to which 
place they had been removed from just inside 
the church fence about 1850. They fell to 
pieces about forty years ago. I was told 
that if the patient behaved himself, he was 
given straw to sit on; if not, the cold, cold 
ground was his portion. I have seen the 
stocks, which were pulled up about 1850 and 
placed on the beams of a barn, at Wood- 
church, Kent. Those at Ivychurch, Romney 
Marsh, lasted outside the churchyard wall 
till about fifteen years ago. The last man 
= in the stocks here was an exceedingly 
runken cobbler whose powers of vitupera- 
tion when Bacchus full, were such that at 
last the village called on its constable to take 
action. He, a very strong man, took the 
cobbler under his arm, put him in _ the 
stocks, without straw, and he remained there 
until sufficiently sober to go home, where his 
reception was warm enough to remove any 
chill he might have received from the church- 
yard soil. This was about 1838 


F. Cock. 


I must humbly ask Mr, Vrpier’s pardon 
for the ‘‘ consternation ’’ I have caused him, 
but he ought to know that the ‘“‘ cat in the 
bag ’’ was not kept in any very dark place. 
I spent a couple of nights in Rye in 1931 in 
order to visit some of the (quite interesting) 
local antiquities, and the tale of the ie 
bishop onl the pillory was told me casually 
by a native while I was ‘‘doing the rounds” : 
the story seems quite well-known in Rye! 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


GIBLEY (clxix. 424, 464).--Manoah Sibley 

or Sibly (1757-1840), Swedenborgian min- 
ister, was the subject of an obituary notice 
in the Intellectual Repository, 1841, pp. 
140-144. His parents are said to have been 
dissenters. THe lost his mother at the age of 
eleven, and married, in 1780, a young woman 
two years older than himself, by whom he 
had eleven children. He left ten grand- 
children and _ seven great-grandchildren. 


Sibly is said to have followed at different 
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times the occupation of shoemaker, book- 
seller, schoolmaster and shorthand reporter. 
He was shorthand writer to the City of 
London 1793-95. In 1797 he obtained an ap- 
pointment in the Bank of England, where 
he remained more than forty-three years, 
being for the last twenty-five years principal 
of the Chancery Office and till within a few 
months of his death. ‘‘ He was universally 
respected by all in the bank, from the gover- 
nor and directors, with whom he was in daily 
communication, down to the junior clerks.’ 


, Ebenezer Sibly, one of his brothers, was a 


well-known astrologer. 
Sibly, was also a_ professional shorthand 
writer. There is an engraved — of 
Manoah Sibly by Wise and Hutin after 
Clover, dated 1825. 


Another brother, Job 


W. J. Carton. 
Geneva. 


“MURSE” = “ CRESS ”’ (clxix. 441). — 
I think there is no question that ‘‘ not 
worth a curse’’ is a metathesis for ‘‘ cress,’’ 
an insignificant weed: compare ‘‘ not worth 
a straw, a fig, the pip of a fig, ete.’’ “‘Curse”’ 
soon became ‘‘damn,’’ and euphemism then 
discovered a tinker’s tool called a ‘‘ dam,” 
which I have failed to trace exactly. Hence 
we get ‘‘ a tinker’s damn,’’ and then the in- 
correct ‘“‘back-formation,’’ ‘‘ a tinker’s curse.” 
But Professor Weekley believes that the ex- 
_— owes something also to a_ small 
indu “—- coin called a dam, and it was 
certainly that great Anglo-Indian, the Duke 
of Wellington, who popularised the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ a twopenny damn,’’ with which com- 
pare ‘‘a brass farthing’? and ‘‘a_ brass 
button,’’ as well as the depreciative value of 
“ twopenny-halfpenny.’’ Nor must we over- 
look the jane, a small Genoese coin, spoken 
of by the Clerk of Oxford in Chaucer 
(E.999): ‘‘ deere ynogh a jane”’ (i.e., not 

worth a brass farthing). 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


The existence in Middle English of the 
two forms cres and (by shifting of the r) 
kerse, is well established. That the latter 
form is the origin of curse in the phrase 
“Not to care a curse”’ is suggested in Pro- 
fessor Weekley’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary.’ 
Whether this is so or not, the argument that 
the expression ‘‘ Not worth a tinker’s curse ”’ 
disproves this view, cannot count for much. 
This would naturally be explained as having 
arisen after the confusion between kerse and 
curse. See also Professor Weekley under 
Damn.’ 

Epwarp BENsLyY. 


In such phrases as ‘‘ Not worth a curse,” 
‘‘ Not to care a curse,” it is possible that 
the expression is a corruption of the Old 
English word “ kerse,’’ a small sour wild 
cherry ; but according to Murray the histori- 
cal connection is not evident, there being 
three hundred years between the example of 
kerse,’’ ‘‘ kers,’’ and ‘‘ cres’’ of medieval 
English and the more modern phrase. 

he expression, ‘‘not worth a_ tinker’s 
curse,’ may or may not havé arisen from 
misapplication of the word’s origin, though 
as now used it certainly means curse in its 
usual sense. Tinkers do curse, unfortun- 
ately, and it will, take a lot of scholastic 
effort to educate them out of it, as well as 
a fair amount of time. In the North of 
en Scotland and Ireland, a tinker, or 
tinkler, is the ordinary name for a gypsy, 
although it is applied to itinerant beggars, 
traders and performers generally, and a curse 
from such a band of pedlars would not avail 
much. 

The phrase ‘‘ not worth a tinker’s damn ” 
is evidently a variation of the above, unless 
it may be said to refer to the dam erected 
by a tinker or plumber by raising a wall of 
do around a place which it is desired to 
flood with solder. As the material, can only 
be used once, it is consequently thrown away 
as useless or worthless, and so it may have 
passed into the proverb which venlly in- 
volves the wrong spelling of the otherwise 
innocent word ‘‘ dam.’’ 

PeTer GRIFFITHS. 


(HE GORGON (clxix. 370). — According 

to the American ‘ Union List of Serials,’ 
the Gorgon began publication in 1818 and 
ran for forty-nine numbers. The last re- 
corded issue appeared on Apr. 24, 1819. The 
only full file in the United States is that in 
the library of the Johns Hopkins University, 
at Baltimore, Maryland. 

The file of the Gorgon in the British 
Museum seems also to be complete. It is de- 
scribed in the catalogue as covering the 

riod between May, 1818, and April, 1819. 

© more was published after the latter 
month. The editor is given in the catalogue 
of the British Museum as J. Wade, and the 
file in the library is annotated by Wade and 
Francis Place. 

Roserr S. Forsyrue. 

The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 


BONDAGE (clxix. 442).—The explanation 

of this term in Scottish agriculture is 
- in Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary as 
ollows : 
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Bondage, bonnage, the designation given to 
the service due by a tenant to the proprietor, 
or by a cottager to the farmer. 

Under such obligation a farm labourer is 
termed a bond servant. 


HERBERT MAxWELL. 
Monreith. 


The word bondage does not derive directly 
from bond (band, bind, etc.) meaning 
“* shackle or restraint,’’ but from Late Saxon 
bonda, Old Norse bondi, from bua, to dwell or 
till, whence the (cognate) German bauer, a 
peasant, and Dutch boer, etc. The Nor- 
wegian, Danish, and Swedish bonde is still 
a small freeholder, husbandman, etc. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


‘** Bondage,’’ also written ‘‘ Bonage,”’ and 
‘* Bonnage,’’ is a term signifying service 
rendered as part payment to a land-proprietor 
by his tenant, or to a farmer by a cottager. 
It was originally a service exacted either in 
seed-time, or in ploughing or harrowing time, 
in summer time in the cartage of coals, and 
in the harvest in cutting down his crop. 
The farmer held his land from the landlord 
under conditions involving payment of a 
certain sum in money, and a certain number 
of days’ work with his horses, carts and men. 

Every person who held a cottage as part ot 
his or her yearly agreement was bound to find 
a full-bodied out-worker or bondager for ser- 
vice on the farm, subject of course to specific 
times and periods. The very term is sufficient 
indication of the general feeling as to the 
— of the practice and it is now practic- 
ally obsolete. 

PETER GRIFFITHS. 


SANDWICH (clxix. 442).—‘‘ Named from 
John Montague, fourth Earl of Sand- 
wich, died 1792, who used to have sandwiches 
brought to him at the gaming-table.’’—Skeat, 
‘Concise Etymological Dictionary.’ 

“ Sandwich, Recorded 1762. Said to be named 
from John Montagu, 4th Earl of Sandwich 
(1718-92) who once spent twenty-four hours at 
the gaming-table without other refreshment 
than some slices of cold beef placed between 
slices of toast” (N.E.D.1. This explanation 
has the merit of being contemporary (Gros- 
ley’s Londres, 1770).—Ernest Weekley, ‘An 
Etymological Dictionary of Modern English.’ 

Skeat’s spelling, ‘“‘ Montague,” seems in- 
correct, at any rate by modern usage, 


Epwarp BeEnsty. 


This is said to be named after John Mon- 
tagu, fourth Earl of Sandwich (1718-1792), 


who once spent twenty-four hours at the 
gaming-table without refreshment except 
some slices of cold beef between slices of bread 
or toast. This is not, however, to 

accepted as the origin of the thing, as it 
is recorded that the Romans were very fond 
of ‘‘ sandwiches,’’ which they called offula. 


Peter GRIFFITHS. 


UZZ: ‘BUZZ BOTTLES ” (clxix. 313, 
355, 394, 428).—It is not necessary to de- 
pend on recollection for the use of ‘‘ buzz” 
in the sense of ‘‘ empty entirely.”” Eighty- 
five years ago Thackeray used it so in ‘ Van- 
ity Fair,’ vol. i., chapt. xxxiv., in the mem- 
orable after-dinner scene between Pitt Craw- 
ley and his cousin James: 

“Get some more port, Bowls, old boy, whilst 
I buzz this bottle here. What was I a saying?” 

“T think you were gees J of dogs killing 
rats,” Pitt remarked mildly, handing his 
cousin the decanter to “ buzz.” 

The conversation, it may be remarked, is 
supposed to take place shortly after the 
Battle of Waterloo. Was the term already 
in -. then? I am unable to consult the 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


E NIGGER IN THE PILE ”’ (clxix. 

441).—I have been familiar with this 
phrase for over forty years, having first heard 
it in the United States in 1892 or 1893, but 
the form I know is “ A nigger in the wovd- 
pile.’’ I take what follows from the late 
Richard H. Thornton’s ‘ An American Glos- 
sary, Philadelphia and London, 1912, 
p. 608 (vol. ii.): 

Nigger in the woodpile. A mode of account- 
ing for the disappearance of fuel; an unsolved 
mystery, 1862. These gentlemen [Mr. Cox and 
Mr. Biddle] . . . spoke two whole hours in 
showing—to borrow an elegant phrase, the 
paternity of which belongs, I think, to their 
side of the House—that there was “a nigger 
in the wood-pile.’—Mr. W. Kelley of 
Pennsylvania, House of Representatives, June 
3: Congressional Globe, p. 2527/1. 


EpwarpD Brnsty. 


The above expression is American slang 
and Webster’s New International Dictionary 
for 1934 gives the meaning as a_ concealed 
motive, an obscure factor, and/or the like. I 
think it may be safely assumed that it is not 
an expression which Abraham Lincoln would 
use except he were uttering it in reference 
to some act of a onstionake character, and 
then only as quoting a colloquialism. A man 
of such integrity of character and purpose, 


such a master of oratory, and so well steeped 
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in the best of literature in his day, would not 
be guilty, methinks, of coining a phrase or 
expression which typifies the antithesis of 
all that he believed and stood for. 


Peter GRIFFITHS. 


(OLYFORD, DEVON (clxix. 441). — The 
Protestation Oath Rolls of 1641, at the 
House of Lords, may be searched for the 
names of persons living at Colyton during the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The 
office of Mayor of the ancient borough of 
Colyford was revived in 1931 and the bounds 
were beaten in 1933; the Mayor would, per- 
haps, be willing to give particulars of the 
area of the borough. The mace, said to be 
more than 600 years old, has been preserved ; 
and the borough owns also two truncheons 
and a pair of handcuffs. Colyford is the re- 
uted birthplace of Sir Thomas Gates, first 

vernor of Virginia. 

M. 


LIZABETH ADDISON, WIDOW (clxix. 
441).—She was the daughter of William 
Cresswell of Woodham Demesne and Cress- 
well, by his wife Grace, daughter of Francis 
Forster of Low Burton. Elizabeth was mar- 
ried on 17 June, 1767, at Woodham, to John 
Addison of Whitby and Appleton, Yorks. 
She died at Woodham Demesne on 1 Dec., 
1807, aged sixty-eight. There is a monu- 
mental inscription in the church to her mem- 
ory. Her husband purchased Woodham 
Demesne in 1774. See John Hodgson, ‘ His- 
tory of Northumberland,’ Vol. II., Part ii., 

pp. 186, 189, 202. 

M. H. Donps. 


ERINGAPATAM AND THE 68th FOOT 

(clxix. 423).—Fortescue’s ‘ History of 

the British Army ’ makes no mention of the 

68th Foot being employed at Seringapatam 
in 1791, 1792 or 1799. 

There is no mention of the 68th between 
the dates 1772 and 1795, when the regiment 
was stationed in the West Indies. As For- 
tescue gives a complete list of the regiments 
engaged in the years above-mentioned, I con- 
clude that the 68th did not engage in these 
battles. 

See Fortescue, Vol. iv., Part 1. 


ArtTHuR J. WILcox. 
ILLIAM WATTS, GOVERNOR OF 
BENGAL (clxix. 406, 444, 462). — He 


was the third and penultimate husband of 
the celebrated “ Begam Johnson’’ (1725- 


1812), of whom an account will be found in 


Buckland’s ‘ Dict. of Indian Biog.’ She was 
Frances, daughter of Edward Crook, Gover- 
nor of Fort St. David. Watts’s eldest 
daughter, Amelia, married Charles Jenkin- 
son, first Earl of Liverpool, father of the 
Prime Minister. — 


FOLK-LORE: WONDERS REPORTED 
OF RIVERS (clxix. 408, 447).—An old 
legend of St. Fechin reports this wonder: 
The saint was once praising God without in- 
termission. When one of his fellows asked 
him to rest a while, he answered, he would 
cease with his prayers only when the water- 
fall Eas Duthaire should cease to run. The 
waterfall really ceased for some hours to flow, 
and the saint saw that the Almighty wished 
him to cease a while with his prayers. (See 
John O’Hanlon’s ‘ Lives of the Irish Saints,’ 


Vol. i., p. 375). 
Orto F. Basier. 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


URIAL OF INFANTS: COUNTRY 
CUSTOM (clxix. 369).—The following 
ing information has been kindly supplied to 
me by F. F. in the Notes and Queries col- 
umns of the Somerset County Herald, 21 
Dec. : 

Fifty or sixty years ago it was, I believe, the 
custom, not only on the Mendips, but through- 
out the West Country for children’s funerals 
to be conducted with the ritual described by 
Mr. W. W. Gill. From enquiries I have made 
amongst my Mendip friends I should imagine 
that the custom has now practically died out 
everywhere. The only case where it might be 
carried out is when there are some very old- 
fashioned relatives of the deceased child. This, 
like other customs seems to have gone with 
the old century and the great changes brought 
about by the war seem to have finished it com- 
pletely. I believe that the custom of all the 
mourners going to morning service at the 
church on the Sunday following the burial 
and remaining seated during the entire ser- 
vice is now very rarely, if ever, met with. 


W. W. Gitt. 


BlOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION DE- 

SIRED (clxix. 406, 446, 465).—3. ‘ Con- 
cerning Cats,’ a verse-anthology compiled by 
Graham R. Tomson and illustrated in crayon 
by Arthur Tomson, with a dedicatory poem 
and a ten-page Foreword by G. R. T., was 
published in Fisher Unwin’s Cameo Series 
in 1892. A charming little volume of selec- 
tions, which include a few in French and 
in dialects, and translations by Edmund 
Gosse and the editor. 

W. W. Grit. 
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HURCHES CONVERTED INTO MEET- 
ING HOUSES (clxix. 370, 430, 444).— 

On June 28, 1905, I visited the Heiliggeist 
Church in Heidelberg. The chancel arch was 
entirely bricked-up with a vast wall, and the 
chancel was used for ‘‘ Old Catholic’’ ser- 
vices, with many curious features of decora- 
tion. The nave was used for Protestant ser- 
vices, and the Herr Pastor, with a moustache, 
a lay collar, and a black bow-tie, assured me 
that the type of religion he professed was 
Lutheran-Calvinist.’” What than means I 
do not know, and did not then feel inclined 


to discuss in detail. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


AX FAMILY (clxix. 388, 428, 447). — I 
am afraid I cannot quite agree with 
Mr. H. Askew (at the last reference) that 
‘*the name Lax is not one of frequent occur- 
rence.”” Canon T. G. Gilling-Lax, of Rust- 
hall, I first met at Streatham in 1908: the 
Reverend John Martin Lax has been Incum- 
bent of Assiniboia in Saskatchewan since 
1933. I fancy a little half-hour in a 
reference library would produce plenty of 

others. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


[PRICKING ONE’S HEIRS (clxix. 369, 411, 
428, 447).—The story of the Arab’s three 
sons is much older than Dr. T. O. Masport 
thinks, for vol. ii. of my MS. book, ‘ Scien- 
tific and Amusing,’ was started on 21 Mar., 
1896, and at p. 6 thereof is the said story. 
I have no idea whence I got it. As the horse 
of the sage was not affected in any way, but 
nevertheless produced the desired result, we 
may say it had a catalytic action! 


A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 


DDISON OF MAUDS MEABURN, CO. 
WESTMORLAND (elxviii. 315, 356, 
429; clxix. 106, 194, 428). — The Addison 
family were settled at Meaburn Town Head, 
in the Manor of Mauld’s Meaburn, parish of 
Crosby Ravensworth, Co. Westmorland, ‘ in 
1564 if not earlier’’ (‘N. and Q.,’ 5 S. 
31). 

Lancelot Addison, son of the Rev. Lance- 
lot Addison, by his wife Jane Milner; born 
at Meaburn Town Head, in 1632; educated 
at Appleby Grammar School and Oxford 
University ; admitted a batteler of Queen’s 
College, 24 Jan., 1650-1; graduated B.A. 
25 Jan., 1654/5; M.A. 4 July, 1657; B.D. 
and D.D. in 1675; preacher at Petworth, 
Sussex, 1659-60; English Chaplain at Dun- 
kirk, France, 1660-62; and at Tangier, North 


Africa, 1662-1670; Chaplain in Ordinary to 
Amesbury, Wilts, 1671-1683; Prebendary of 
Minor Pars Altaris Stall in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, 15 Nov., 1678-20 Apr., 1703; Dean of 
Lichfield, 27 June, 1683-20 Apr., 1703; Arch- 
deacon of Coventry (in commendam), 8 Dec., 
1684-20 Apr., 1705; died at Lichfield 20 Apr., 
1703, aged 71; buried in cathedral grave- 
yard; M.I. in cathedral. 

Was twice married—first in London in 
1670, to Jane, sister of the Right Rev. Wil- 
liam Gulston, S.T.P., Bishop of Bristol 
(1679, etc.), who died in or about 1686 
((N. and Q.,’ 5 S. vi. 350), leaving issue— 
four children—three sons and one daughter : 

1. Joseph, born at Milston Rectory, Wilts, 
1 May, 1672--essayist, poet, statesman—died 
17 June, 1719; married in London, 9 Aug., 
1716, Charlotte, Countess of Warwick, who 
died 7 July, 1731; leaving issue—an only 
daughter, born 30 Jan., 1719, who died un- 
married in 1797. 

2. Gulston, born in 1673; in service of 
East India Co. at Fort St. George ; Governor 
there; died there unmarried in 1709, aged 
thirty-six. 

3. Lancelot, born in 1680; Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford; died at Fort St. 
George in 1711, aged thirty-one. 

4. Jane, born in 1670, died in infancy. 

5. Dorothy, only surviving daughter; born 
in 1674; married, first, the Rev. James 
Sautre, a French pastor at Montpelier, and 
afterwards a Prebendary of Westminster, 


who died, 1713; and secondly, .... Combe, 
and survived until 1750. 
Lancelot Addison, married, secondly, 


‘Dorothy Danvers, a widow, who died without 


issue in 1719. (From Index Cards—Family 
Records (MSS.) expences. Writer). 

I have two different pedigrees of three 
generations each, of the immediate ancestors 
of Joseph Addison, essayist, poet and states- 
man (1679-1719), which form a puzzle. 

1. a. William Addison of Crabstack in the 
parish of Crosby Ravensworth, Co. Westmor- 
land, married —--—— and had issue: 

b. Lancelot Addison, born in 1604; B.A. 
of Oxford 25 Jan., 1625; married Jane 
Milner, and had issue: 

ec. William, Lancelot (born in 1632; Dean 
of Lichfield, etc.) and John. 

2. a. Lancelot Addison, ‘‘of the Hill,” 


born circa 1598; (query) married and had 
issue : 
b. Edward and Lancelot Addison (born 
1604), married Jane Milner, and had issue: 
c. Lancelot Addison (born in 1632; Dean 
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of Lichfield, 
Can anyone solve the mystery ? 


J. W. Fawcett. 
Satley, Co. Durham. 


INFORMATION DE- 
SIRED (clxix. 406, 446, 465).—3. Rosa- 
mund Marriott Watson (Graham R. Tom- 
son) was the most beautiful, and, in the 
opinion of many, the most talented English, 
poetess of the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. She was the daughter of Benjamin 
William Ball. She began to write poems 
when quite a girl, and continued after she 
was married to George Armytage at the age 
of eighteen or nineteen. Some of these found 
publication and attracted the attention of 
Andrew Lang, who entered into a correspond- 
ence with her under the impression that she 
was a man. Her first volume of poems 
‘Tares’ was published in 1884, and re- 
printed in the collected edition of her works 
published in 1912. The manuscripts still 
exist. She was thrice married, her third 
husband being H. B. Marriott Watson, the 
novelist. She died on 29 Dec. 1911. 


Epwarp HeEron-ALLEn. 
E, DEL, AND LE IN ENGLISH SUR- 
NAMES (clxix. 424).—H. 1. A. will find 


some ures information concerning the 
occurrence of the French article le, la, pre- 


fixed to place-names, in Vol. I, Part i., of 
the English Place-Name Society’s publica- 
tions. It is contained in chapt. v., dealing 


with ‘The French Element,’ and is contri- 
buted by R. E. Zachrison. What is applic- 
able to place-names appears to be equally ap- 
plicable to surnames. 

The device of Sir Michael le Fleming, 
quoted by H. I. A., did not last long. Sir 
Michael le married Diana, the only, 
daughter and heir of Thomas, fourteenth 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, by whom he 
had an only daughter and heir, Anne 
Frederica Elizabeth, who married her rela- 
tive, Sir Daniel Fleming. The latter died 
without male issue in 1821, when the title de- 
volved upon his brother, the Rev. Sir Rich- 
ard Fleming, Rector of Grassmere and Win- 
dermere. 

With regard to “De” and “ Del,” 
H. I. A. is advised to consult ‘ lish Sur- 
names,’ by Charles Wareing Bardsley, 


second edition, 1875. 

In chapter ii. of that edition, local sur- 
names appear to be almost exhaustively 
dealt with, and their discussion extends from 
p. 107 to p. 171. Reference to the use of 


de and del appear to be adequately treated 
and ably explained. 
H. Askew. 


eUINE SURVIVOR OF TWO WARS 

(clxix. 407).—Although not being the re- 
ply that Mr. J. Parve desires, the following 
extract from the Gentleman’s Magazine may 
be read with interest :— 

1753. January—Died at Snow Hall near 
Gainford, a drum-horse who was in general 
carpenters (sic) regiment at the battle of 
Sheriff Muir in 1715, being then 7 years old, 
where he received a bullet in his neck, which 
was extracted after his death. 

It is to be observed that this venerable 
steed must have attained the age of forty-five 
years at the time of his death. Ganford is a 
village in the south of the county of Dur- 
ham on the River Tees. 

H. Askew. 


POTreRyY COMMEMORATING SUN- 

DPRLAND BRIDGE (clxix. 283, 352, 
393, 446).—When Taylor Potts wrote his 
‘Sunderland. A History of the Town, Port, 
Trade and Commerce’ in 1892 he devoted a 
section of it to the manufacture of earthen- 
ware. What he says may supplement the 
reply of Mr. R. B. Heppte at the last refer- 
ence. According to him there were five large 
manufactories on the banks of the Wear or in 
close proximity thereto. 

He mentions Dixon’s pottery at the east 
end of High Street and at the top of the 
bank called the Pottery Bank. This pottery 
had ceased to exist when the book was pub- 
lished. 

Scott’s pottery at Southwick was celebrat- 
ing its centenary when Potts wrote and he 
says it is the only one of the five still carry- 
ing on the trade; it has descended in the 
Scott family for generations. 

Moor’s pottery adjoined Scott’s. It had 
then (1892) ceased to exist. 

Dawson’s pottery, also non-existent, was 
situated at South Hylton with a long space 
of quay frontage on the river. 

At North Hylton was Austin and Dixon’s 
pottery. A pottery at North Hylton belonged 
to John Maling who built the Grange. It 
was considered a grand paying business at 
the time. 

Out of these five centres of industry ex- 
porting earthenware, only one (Scott’s) then 
existed. The trade with Holland had col- 
lapsed years before. The Dutchmen enticed 
our skilled workmen over, and the natives 
learned the trade, which is now extinct. 


H. Askew. 
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THOMAS BAKER, FRIEND OF THOMAS 
HEARNE (s.v. ‘ Hearne’s First Master, 
the Rev. Patrick Gordon.’ clxix. 344).— 
Thomas Baker, S.T.B., belonged to the 
family of Baker of Elemore, Co. Durham, 
and was a descendant of Oswald Baker of 
Durham, the father of Sir George Baker, 
Recorder of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who 
assisted in the defence of that town during 
its siege by the Scots in 1644. Sir George 
Baker married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Liddell of Ravensworth, the first 
- baronet. 

George Baker, the son of Sir George, de- 
scribed as of Crook Hall, married Margaret, 
daughter of Thomas Forster of Adderstone, 
Northumberland. The second son of this 
marriage was Thomas Baker, born at Crook 
Hall, 14 Sept., 1656. After an education at 
the Free-school at Durham he proceeded to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, became chap- 
lain to Bishop Crewe, and was appointed rec- 


tor of Long Newton, June, 1687. 
Thomas Baker refused to read King 
James II’s declaration for liberty of 


conscience and thus incurred the Royal dis- 
leasure. He resigned Long Newton 1 Aug. 
690 and retired to his fellowship at St. 
John’s, where he was protected till Jan. 20, 
1717, when he was dispossessed of it. He 
continued to reside in the college as com- 
mon-master till his death on July 2, 1740, in 
his eighty-fourth year. 

Two large volumes of his letters to Thomas 
Hearne are in the Bodleian Library. It was 
his custom, in every book he had, or read, 
to write observations and an account of the 
author. A considerable number of his books 
are at St. John’s College, and in the Bodleian 
Library amongst Dr. Rawlinson’s bequests. 


H. Askew. 


Rout RECORDS (clxix. 46). — The 
largest trout caught in Scotland weighed 
39lbs. 80z.—caught by W. C. Muir in Loch 
Awe, 1866. Others weighing over 17\bs. 
lioz., are: 26lbs. 20z., caught by W. Meares, 
Lough Ennel, 1894; 22lbs., caught by F. 
Twist, Loch Rannoch, 1867; 21lbs., caught 
by Miss K. H. Kirby, Loch Rannoch, 1904; 
1Blbs.. caught by Briggs, New River- 
Hornsey, 1907; 18lbs., caught by D. Fraser, 
Loch Rannock, 1912; 17lbs. 40z., caught by 
T. Elliot, Lake Killarney, Muckross, 1907. 
Besides these, up to the end of 1913, at least 
nineteen are recorded as weighing over 12lbs. 
lloz., caught in England, Scotland and 
Ireland. 8. 


The Library. 


Frondes Salicis. By A. B. Ramsay. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 5s. net). 


NEARLY sixteen years ago we reviewed 

Mr. Ramsay’s ‘ Inter Lilia,’ and some 
five years later his ‘Ros Rosarum’ — both 
most enjoyable books. His new book is on 
the same lines: the beginning, Latin pieces, 
epigrams, often taking ‘the schoolboy’s 
point of view, on modern topics; the middle 
part, into of English 
verse; the last group, original verse in - 
lish. We like the first act best ; though all 
are good reading. Mr. Ramsay has not with 
advancing years lost his sympathy with Smith 
Minor’s point of view. He can wittily voice 
his complaints against Caesar: 


(Recte quod poteras, oblique, dicere mavis) 


and his wonder at the perverse restriction 
of the ‘‘ Nil nimium ”’ principle in the minds 
of elders: 

(Ne nimium discam, nemo trepidare videtur 
neve meum rumpam cognitione caput) 
or address on his behalf a ‘‘ magistrum ”’ 
who is ‘“‘severum et iniustum et Naturae 
legum, mea sententia, parum perspicacem,”’ 

or record his satisfaction reflecting that 


Par mihi Caesar erat, recitans elmenta 
magistro. 

The incongruity—said to be of the essence 
of wit—between the grown mind and the 
small boy’s mind, is constantly in prettiest 
evidence. 

The verses on modern topics—‘ Relativity,’ 
‘ Crosswords’ and the like—and the Latin 
Apophoreta illustrate, as similar examples in 
the earlier books did, both the pleasant possi- 
bilities of Latin—so largely forgotten among 
us—and Mr. Ramsay’s skill. ‘ A.D.G.’ has 
caught the ring and the spirit of its mediaeval 
model with something super-added 

Ore de re publica disserit facundo; 

more de Motore Bo canit Laetabundo; 

nulla tam hilaritur sonuit arundo; 

nihil numerosius toto est in mundo 

The Latin renderings of English are all 
interesting, that of “O! the 
spring-time of life is the reason of blooming,”’ 
better, we think, than the original. Another 
particularly successful piece is the version 
of Rudyard Kipling’s ‘The Survival.’ 
The English verses are highly astringent for 
the most part. The bitterest of their satire— 


and there is no little bitterness in these latter 
pages—is directed against those who seem to 
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do much and do nine seen most subtly 
and penetratingly in ‘The Winner’ and 
pe 


‘ 


Milton’s Lament for Damon and his other 
Latin Poems. Rendered into English by 
Walter Skeat. With Preface and Intro- 
ductions by E. H. Visiak. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 5s. net). 


sana of Milton’s youth must still 
have in mind—and on occasion in use— 
Mr. Walter Skeat’s rendering of the Epi- 
taphium Damonis which in the 
summer of 1933 (see clxv. 143). It is a good 
thing to have it here in its place with the 
rest of Milton’s Latin poems, of which, 
though not quite the last in date, it may 
well be pov saver the crowning piece. It 
was written when the writer was thirty or 
thirty-one years of age, with ‘ Ad Salsil- 
lum’ arid ‘ Mansus’ a little before it; the 
bulk of the Latin poems belong to his later 
tens. (The ‘ Epigrammata’ are not here 
dealt with). 

In judging Latin verse of the Renaissance, 
or belonging to the inspiration of the Renais- 
sance, a great deal must be allowed for 
expected ap, reciation by readers or hearers. 
These wou A catch the echoes from the great 
classics; envy the poet this or that bit of 
happy ingenuity; praise or censure rhetoric 
or ornament—rather, we may yy as the 
more serious of its critics in our day appraise 
style, tradition, competence and achievement 
in cricket. The element of a discipline and, 
from a slightly different point of view, of a 
game or exercise, in Milton’s Latin verse, 
and the type of criticism to which it is ad- 
dressed, makes its value as sincere utterance 
very difficult to assess, and so also makes Mr. 
Visiak’s high claims for it as ‘‘ exceedingly 
and especially important ’’ from a biographi- 
cal point of view seem a little excessive, 
though perhaps some exaggeration may be 
allowed when one is urging students to con- 
sider what has certainly been unduly neglec- 
ted. It is not for biography but for the de- 
tail they afford of his development as poet 
that we should be inclined primarily to value 
Milton’s Latin poems. Here is the peculiar 
Miltonic music in the — in him, we 
should say, acting all the better through 
being played on an instrument he will not 
use for his true work. His ear, so largely 
trained on Latin and not, perhaps, in Latin, 


conspicuously good, came to make a demand 
on verse—to require depths and subtleties and 
amplitudes—which the careful student of his 
Latin poems will be at no loss to account for. 


Is it, then, worth while having a transla- 
tion into English? Very much so, we think. 
For it is, after all, not entirely a question of 
the actual tongue. With his tin the 
seventeenth-century scholar imbibed a certain 
—curiously commingled—spirit, which never 
forsook him. This a translator may hope to 
carry over into English, and this, we think, 
Mr. Skeat has accomplished. The rendering 
will strike every attentive reader as, so to put 
it, thought down deep. Not words or ideas 
merely, Milton’s turn of mind also, his 
special vocabulary and characteristic phrases 
are to be carried over. In general the version 
is pleasing; most so, and on the whole we 
should say nearest Milton, when most easy— 
for the original is not specially rugged. The 
‘ Lycidas’ measure into which most of the 
poems have been done was undoubtedly a good 
choice, though where he turns to the metre 
of ‘ Il Penseroso’ for the poems on the death 
of John Gostlin and the Bishop of Ely, Mr. 
Skeat makes us wish he had seen fit to use 
this more often in spite of its distance from 
the long Latin line; the ‘ Ad Salsillum’ 
would almost have done better, so we believe. 


To 
The ill-starr’d 
shattered, dies 
Ere tasted Hymen’s bliss; 
is appended the footnote ‘‘ Romeo?’ Mil- 
ton must have forgotten the play if Romeo 
is the youth he meant. 


WE are glad to call attention to the series of 
International Regional Guides to Ancient 
Monuments under the ownership or guardian- 
ship of His Majesty’s Office of Works, of 
which Vol. 1. (‘ Northern England’) by Mr. 
W. Ormsby Gore, F.S.A., the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, has recently appeared. They 
are intended primarily for visitors, but the 
little volume before us, with its beautiful 
photographs and its clear systematic exposi- 
tion, would serve any beginner excellently as a 
first outline of the history of Northern Eng- 
land viewed under the aspect of the remains 
of the successive periods. The account of the 
prehistoric period, or, at the other end, that 
of the castles seem to us outstandingly good 
examples from this point of view. The main 
body of the letter-press is followed by a list 
of monuments with short notes appended. A 
short bibliography and a map are also sup- 
plied. The Guides may be obtained through 
any bookseller, or direct from H.M. 
Stationery Office at Adastral House, Kings- 
way, London, W.C.2; 120 George Street, 
Edinburgh, 2; 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent, 
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Cardiff; 80’ Chichester Street, Belfast. 


. Mr. T. R. Thomson has brought out a 
second edition of his useful Catalogue of 
British Family Histories (London. Edward O. 
Beck, 7s. 6d. net.) first published in 1928: In 
a preface to this new edition he tells us that 
a large number of corrections have been made 
as well as several] hundred additions, chiefly 
by the help of friends and correspondents, 
whose further assistance he invokes. We 
were interested, looking through these pages 
in observing that among early works Irish 
and Scotch take so large a space. The name 
under which the greatest number of works 
are listed is Stewart, which begins with the 
‘ Memoires of the Family of the Stuarts and 
the Commendable Providences of God to- 
wards them’ by the Revd. J. Watson in 
1683; next to it comes Gordon, which, how- 
ever, does not begin the tale till 1726. Other 
seventeenth-century family histories will be 
found under Alno, Douglas (1644), Drum- 
mond, Fitzgerald (1655), Fitzwalter (1616), 
Hodlestone (1641, with a reference to our 
Fourth Series), Leslie, Mackenzie, Russell, 
and the ‘ Histoire yénéalogique de la maison 
de Montmorency’ by André du Chesne of 
1624. The great bulk of work in family his- 
tories has been done in the twentieth century. 


In ‘ What is Standard English Speech ?’ 
Mr. John Burbank, writing in Tokyo with 
the Japanese student in the forefront of his 
mind, criticises the Southern ‘‘ Received 
Pronunciation ’’ of English. He surveys 
much of what has been recently said on the 
subject, by the B.B.C., by the late Robert 
Bridges and the S.P.E., and various dic- 
tionaries and other authorities. He pleads 
for a standard speech which more directly 
recognizes differences of vowel sounds and 
the natural place of the accent, and con- 
cerns itself less with the merely fashionable. 
He quotes some sentences from Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s ‘ Letters’ that contain, we be- 
lieve, the gist of the whole matter. Raleigh 
is criticising Professor Jones’s ‘ English 
Pronouncing Dictionary’ which inculcates 
the ‘‘ Received Pronunciation,’’ that is, the 
speech heard ‘“‘in the families of Southern 
English persons who have been educated at 
the great boarding-schools.’’ ‘‘ Jones and 
Co.,” says Raleigh, ‘‘ teach liberties as a 
normal standard. That’s right enough, in 

But, of course, it breaks down,”’ 


with the foreigner in particular, 
trained on these lines, is ‘‘ like a painter 
who has studied impressionistic weeks and 
knows no anatomy . You must teach @ 
pronunciation harder and’ clearer than'% 
néeded for daily speech.’’ The charm of the 
best ‘‘ received pronunciation ’’ lies in ‘the 
fact that it is the whittled variant of 
“harder and clearer pronunciation ’”’ un 
consciously made for himself by the indi 
vidual in daily use. And one of the argu 
ments in favour of Mr. Burbank’s plea for 
a ‘‘ formal elocutionally-conscious style of 
speech ’’ is that it affords enough substaneg 
for the individual’s whittling down. This 
process of whittling, and not the originally 
taught pronunciation, is what might be pro- 
fitably guided into the ‘‘ received ’’ channelg, 


Tue Oxford University Press send us yéb 
another volume of the Collected Essays, 
Papers, etc. (5s. net) of Robert Bridges, 
This contains XXI to XXVI, being his 
essays on musical subjects: ‘The Musical 
Setting of Poetry’; ‘Some Principles of 
Hymn-singing’; ‘About Hymns,’ with two 
papers on Chanting and one discussing the 
noting of Psalms in speech rhythm. The 
phonetic type as used in the former volumes 
of this series, is here replaced by the modi- 


fication of ordinary spelling which Bridges 
used for the ‘ Testament of Beauty.’ The 
second 
though written in 1899, may be read with 
no little profit to-day, though perhaps some 
of the mistakes and abuses are now remedied 


essay is the principal one, and, 


or on the way to being so. The writer speaks 
of the ‘‘ unwillingness of the clergy to know 
anything about music,’”’? and justifies this 
expression by saying that village school- 
masters have told him that ‘‘two hours @ 
week is sufficient in a few months to bring 
all the children up to a standard of time 
and tune and reading at sight that would 
suffice a minor canon.’’ But perhaps theré 
are differences between children and minor 
canons which, if taken due account of, would 
explain the inability of the latter by some 
fact other than unwillingness. 


Norice 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 
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